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ABSTRACT • ' 

Presented is a ditcussj^on on fesinim and the 
scientific sethod, Sone deceptive features of the scientific method 
afe presented to show how feniniste charge scientists with dece^ition 
and anti-eapiriciss. Selected conceptual patterns and conceptual 
boundaries in science are discussed with respect to femininity, 
(HH) 
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The technology of silence 
The rituals, etiquette 

The blurring of terms j 
silence not absence 

of words or music or even 
raw sounds 

Silence can be a plan ' , * 
rigorously executed 

the blueprint to a 1 i fe 

It is a presence " - 

it has a history a form - 

Do not confuse it with any kind, of abserce 

• Adrienne Rich, "Cartographies- of 

Silence" 



And woman, it is observed, like the Negro, is flat-footed, w\th a prominent 
inclination of the pelvis making her appear less erect, and her gait less steady. 

That as regards his intellectual faculties, the Negro" partakes' of the nature of 
the child or the female or the senile white. 

' And both t4*e emancipated woman and the Negro freedmah are said to exhibit 
symptoms of insanity or nervousness. 

Susan Griffin, WOMEN AND NATURE 

Our subtei^ranean grapevine, which men, like fools, call gossip, 
has always been-efficient. 

Our saborage has ranged from witches* research, 
into herbal poisons to secretaries' spilling coffee on the fjLles 
to |iousewi ve,s^ accidentally breaking china 
to mothers* teaching their children to love them 
a little bit better than their fathers. And more. 
Our rebel 1 ions ,' 1 ike the Turkish harem revolts, • 
have been (as was Nat Turner's) frequent, brave 



isolated on^ from the other, bloody--and hpried, 
both in real Hy and in the history books. 



Robin Morgan, "Letter to a Sister 
Underground" 



Feminists charge scientists with deception and )inti-empiricism, claiming 

science operates from ar> androcentric and Eurocentric consciousness dominated by 

a Weltanschauung of conquest and control: man over women and nature. Patriarchal f 

deceiving stems from white and male supremist visions of individual scientists. 

V ' 

a fact other scientists have documented. But deteivino arlso emerges from the 

scientific method, yielding a governing patriarchal ontology and epistemology. My 

f 

efforts, my participation, my interactions concern conceptual patterns and 
conceptual boundaries in science. 

NAMING ' ^ . * 

Behind the admitted scientific activity of describing liesva less 
acccessible process of labeling through which scientists appropriate the power of 
nartilng. Scientists rarely, if ever, bring this activity to light in a way that 
either encourages self-criticism or permits public scrutiny. Instead, many^ 
members of the scientific community, save perhaps most Unquiets, adhere to a 
naive reference theory of language: words, labels, mean the objects to which 
they "refer" and remain neutral with respect to those objects. Scientists 
approaching language atomistically encourage deception In at least three ways: 
First, they focus on objects while obscuring w®rd usage and so bury the context 
out of which the words arise. Second, they bury acknowledgment of and thus , 
general awareness of control the powerful exercise over languageC use. finally, 
they bury the defining nature , of labeling. If I describe something,*! state how 
it appears to me, leaving my characterization open to Investigation by other 
percelvers. Alternatively, wtien I defin^ something, 1 determine its social 
appearance. ^ , ♦ 
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Scientists and other male elite named wimmin, "feminine," the most 
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pervasive label infecting our lives. I argue elsewhere th/it "femininity" is not an 
empirical concept, a concept which takes cot^nterexamples.^ Scientists discredit 
actual counterexamples by naming us "abnormalities," using "femininity" as a 
standard of womynhood, femaleness. Measures or standards determine fact, no 
amount of research into wimmin' s "t,ru6 nature," no appeal to fact, will either 
confirm or challenge the concept, the label, femininity. For example, officials 
regularly perform scientifically sanctioned hormone tests on strong wimmin such 
as Olympic swimmers who cpfne to public attention. 

Characteristics which ordinarily pass under the label ,, feminine, include: 
passive, emotional, irrational or even, non-ration«)-", unassuming, cooperative (With 
whom?), non- threatening (To whom?), behind the scen«s (Whose scenes?), weak, 
gullible (When?) childlike, infantile: Kate Millett pointed out ten years ago 
that "femininity" characterizes traits those in power cherish in subordinates ."^ 
Viola Klein documented the fanciful and contradictory nature of the scientific i 
collection of feminiiie ch^iracteristics. And Caroline Whitbeck isolated three 
prevailing theories composing the foundation of those characterisi tqs al 1 of which 

define wimmin in relation to men: womyn as partial man, worT\yn as opposite man» 

• 5 ' • ' \ 

and womyn-as helpmate to man. "Femininity" maintains existing lines of power 

by categorizing wimmin in relation to men and defining as normal^^the womyn who 

remains totally accessible to male authority. "Cunning," "manipulative," and 

"deceitful" comprise the labels men reserve for wimmin who try to exercise some 

form of power over men without challenging the feminine label. Ten years ago, 

also, Naonfi Weisstein noted that the feminine characteristics add up to typic&l 

minority group characteristics.^ Significantly, black South Africans have been 

fepjinine by white British anthropologists, as were men" accused of witchcraft in 

7 'a 
Salem by the church, as were Jews by N^zi researchers. ' , .\ 

Femininity is universally synoinymous with passivity. Any womyn raised 

. '.5 . \. 
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in this society faces silencinq and conceptual restriction. Any womyn attempting 

realize h <M-^-er eat1vity U b y definition dgv> 1 a n t. — Any wo rti yn acting to fulfill — ' 

her potential must, at the very least, see herself as unique, not a normal womyn, 
not one of them. Many of us have done just that. Any womyn not broken, who acts 
to see herself in other wimmin, must question the entire framework within which 
She came to 'cogni tion . Any womyn attempting this in isolation may go crazy, she 
may lose the confidence of her perceptions. | 

By the very act of our naming, scientists and other male elite determined 
the boundaries of female behavior; only certain descriptions count, and those in 
turn determine the boundaries of possible explanation in science. The concept of 
femininity defines wimmin as passive and in relation to mon so pervasively that 
officials bury or otherwise render invisible wimmin who do not relate ^o men as 
^ • vj6ll as wimmin who resist male domination. Acts of female resistance as well as ' 
lets of female bonding, Lesbian bonding, do not exist within the ontoloqy of 
patriarchal science. Even many wimmin believe that British and American female 
resistance only began with and was 1 imi ted to suffragists and their .vocal 
foresisters. ^ . ^ 

DESCRIPTION ' „ . 

V 

Scientists deTscribe, and we^tend "bo beleive their reports are mere mirrors 

« or photographs, reproductions in their minds of actual fact. The scientific method 
' ■ } ■ ■ • ■ * 

suggests that a good scientist is ary^iccurate observer^ one who looks through a 

window, observing phenomena. Of cmirse, some things present problems for observation 

because they are too small or too big or too many which is theoretically why j^e 

employ scientists in the first place, people trained in perception by other scientists, 

people who have instruments for perception. These' official perceivers may contradict 

perceptions of those not so trained, thereby suggesting that what was produced in 

the lay perceiver's mind did not correspond with fact. And. scientists donstruct 

theories to explain what the lay perceiver should perceive, whaj should be in the 

ERIC 6 - \ ! 



lay pe?t«iver's mind. 



At this leve^ of endeavor, scientists use the charge of observer bias to 



criticize each otrher, to show that particular scientists let th^ir prejudices 
interfere with their observations. The criticism amounts to a charge of sloppiness. 

• ^ ■ 

It does not challenge the scientific metMd per se, in fact it perpetuates the 
model of scientist as ovserver: It reminds scientists that a "good" scientiU 
suspends all assumptions, all conditioning, all evaluation, all judgment while 
impartially and nonintrusively observing event's on the other side of Sn imaginary 
window. 

The'^model of scientist as ovserver-is atomistic. Even physics, the 
science soci'al scientists tend to emmulate as pure, has had to reject it, substitu- 
ting instead a model of scientist as participator, interactor: 

t 

4 "Participator" is the incontrovertible new concept given by quantum 

mechanics; it strikes down the term "observer" of classical theory, 
the man who stands safely behind the thick glass walls and watches » . 
what goes on without taking part. It can't be done*, quantum mechanics 
says. Even with the lowly electron one must participate before one 
can give any meaning whatsoever to its position or its momentum. Is 
this firmly established result the tiny tip of a giant iceberg? Does the 
universe also derive its meaning from "participation"?12 

To some extent, the i.dea^of scientist as participator has been introduced 
to the social sciences. Robert Rosenthal and Lenore Jacobson conducted experiments 
indicating that teacher expectation, resulting from claims Rosenthal and Jacobson 
made about the intelligence of randomly selected school children, became self-ful- 
filling prophesy, affecting the performance of those children. By analogy, the 
research suggests that when volenti sis interact with subjects, the scier\tfsts' 



X ' ^ 

expectations will affect the Outcome of an experiment. 

This research indicates major deceptive features 6f the scientific method 

in the form o'f self-fulKilling prophesy. In the first place, prediction often 

becom^self-ful filling prophesy in and of itself. Secondly, labeling, naming, 

detennines how the experimentor/teacher, as well as everyone else, perceives ^he 
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the subjects: Regardless of whether subjects' actual ly perform according to . 

group in conformijty wjth'the labels. f * 

In^addition, a third level of self-fulfilling prophesy operates, a 

level not addressed by t4ie Rosenthal -Jacobson research: The subject who succ^ss- 

-fuUy resists. perceiving herself ^i.n the terms of the experimentor , a womyn for 

example who retains ^er own conceptual framework independently of femininity, 

must still react to, and to that extent, internal ize,*^ienti sts ' assumption. 

In resisti|n^the label, she-must still acknowledge it. If I arc^e that l^ani not 

feminine, or tha^irtmin in general are not- femininv, or ttrat blacks are not 

genetically inferior, I nevertheless. lend legitemacy. to these assumptions and 

/ . 

adiffH: that although false, they still make sense. 

And there is a fourth level of self-fulfilling prophesy: The 

V^/ ' - - 

Rosenthal -Jacobson research also does not waVn^us that scientific naming limits 

the range^f possible description oj subjects' behavior. Within a patriarchal 

framework, I can not describe the behavior of one lal^eled feminine in terms 

) 

suggesting .resistance, subversion. * , 

V Finally, the Rosenthal -Jacobson experiments do not go far enough in 

identifying general features of the social context out of which the experimentor 

expectations arise-— we do not find an investigation of^just whose expecta>tions are 

r> f ' ' ^ . 

fulfilled in experiments. Nor do find most scientists including as part of 

their data the fac^ that this is ys^xist, racist, classist» ageist and heterosexist 

society,, a fact which bears on si^ject^* responses, "when denying its political 

context, scientists perceive rational behavior as deviant. Pat**iarchal epistemology 

•permits certaili theories of supremacy ,Lln particular, white and male, to pass a** 

objective" descr^lptidn. In that respect, science deceptively reinforces the 

status. quo under the guis^ of pure description, contrib^ti.ng |o patriarchil ^ * 

ontology. - * 

• ' 8 



In spite of their shortcomings, the Rosenthal-Jacobson findings have 
not led to^obst^ntiVe chlange in social science methodology: As in the case of 
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observer bias, scientist^ are for the most part merely warned not, to be sloppy and 
let their expectations affect their work. For example, sctentists proposed the 
doubled-bl iiid methocl as a remedy in certain sorts of experiments. The Rosenthal- 
Jacobson findings have ;had little substantive methodological impact because the' 
goals of objectivity ai|d impartiality loom large as the essence of patriarchal 
scientific research. / 

To be rigq/ously objective, one must sterilize the experiment or study. 
/ 

removing all vesti^^s of a point of view. The goal of an experiment sterilized of 
points of vjiew prfents an endeavor similar to ai^^ttempt to perceive the true 
color of something under no conditions of perception. Objectivity is nothing but 
a collection of perceptions which agree. Even if scientists recognize that the 
model of scientist as observer is impossible, so long as tf^ reigning concept of 
objectivity prevails, the model wil^ remain desirable, and scientists will be.like 
existentialists who upon heralding the death of god, spent the rest of their work 
in mourn igg. * \ 

^Finally, the mo^t seriously deceptive and non-empirical aspect of science 
lies in the goal of impartiality. Impartiality allows the scientist to Ignore or 
discredit the subject's perspective, especially when that clashes wit^ the scientist's 
own perspective. Impartiality means researchers should see themselves as qualitatively 
different form their sbbjectA. Sociologist Pauline Bart has had her research on 
rape criticized by males in her' profess ion on the grounds that as a womyn, she 
cbul4^not^main' impartial. Aside from the fact that such comments reflect typicaT \/ 
male^'presurtiption that while males too are involved in rape, nevertheless they would 
not infect their own, research* it also suggests that there is something methodologically 
problemJitic with any empathy Or. Bart )hight bring to her research in attempting to 
understand tfie actions of rape victims,, .^^^ 

r Under the guide! ineis of rigor in description, science cannonlzes the 
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perspective of the scientist while in the name of impartiality, excluding, burying. 
the*per$pective of the subject. Behind t|j.e goal of impartiality in scje^^^^^^ 



* description li&s an import-4nt function of scientific methodology: Scientists deny 
subjects. a part in our own naming. 
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EXPLANATION 

* 

In spite of appropriating the power of naming from their subjects, 
scientists managed to come up with conflicting descriptions of femininity during 
the latter half of the 19th century as noted above. The conflict ar^e from the 
different ways scientists characterized wimmin in relation to men:. Womyn as partial 
man, womyn as opposite man or womyn as helpmate to man. A* Viola Klein notes, 
even studies involving "measurable facts" varied widely. Nevertheless, scier^tists 
were clear on one thing. ^ They isolated and promotecTthe heterosexual side of 
nature while burying the lesWali^side, eventually using evolutionary theory to 
justify their selectivity. In time, evolu^tionary theory also prved as a check on 
the varying male-identified descriptions of wimmin. As Viola Klein remarked: "Or> . 
this basis, any trait which is in harmony with the general trend of evolution will 
be artificial and transient." Evolutionary theory would serve to distinguish 
the- "natural" from the "abnormal." 

Evolutionary theory is a paradigm of explanation for the social sciences. 
The social sciences concern themselves with goal directed, purposive behavior, a 
* feature distinguishing them from the physical sciences. One commences with subjects 
who have motives, act on intentions, make plans, .sef goals, issue directives, arrange 
outcomes, exhibit responsibility, in short, subjects who attempt at varying levels 
toCdirect their own behaviftr. However, as a result bf scientific methodology, 

^ * ' m 

w 

Including existing concepts of objectivity and impartiality, focus rapidly shifts 
from the purpose of an 1n|ividuars behav1or--how she would explain her action, to 
the purpose of a system- 
of her own MntentionsT^ 



her behavior "fits" within a grind design regardless 



<2 
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The/pur||sG of a system, the design of a system, sits at the heart of what 

pyjmELte olliLt _ 

is for poets. The task of science is prediction: 

A relatetS^nd only slightly; less egregious confusion about the 
character ajid functions of science consists ... in the belief that the 
%tatement9-X)f science should convey to us the same, or something like 
the same, sensations, reactions, respon$es--in 'a word, experiences--as 
would be conveyed by an actual confrontation with what those statements 
describe. It nright, of course, be argued that this is a function of 
art--of poetry oc painting--but it seems scarcely tenable that this 
should be an aim of the formation of scientific statements; for the 
very thrall in which expeji^ces go conveyed may hold us- might be quite 
^ i/icompatible with, and 4s suhely irrelevant to, our predictive, explanatory, 
or other systematizing uses of such statements. 18 

Scientists do not consider the thrall of thbir own Weltanschauung incompatible with 
prelliction. But then scientists do the predicting. Sympathy, verstehen, could 
cloud the work of science, Rudner says, get in the way of prediction. This apprcyach 
indicates one deceptive feature, of functional ism, for* prediction is compatible with 
mutually exclusive descriptions of behavior. As I point out' in the next section, 
the very same behavior can be perceived as a cTumsy act or ^s- an act of sabotage, 
and "predictions" can be made -on the basis of either perspective," 

-f • - 

The second major deception of functien^ism involves the de.leteyd agent, 
^en relativist Peter Winch, who sti^es'ses the need to understand a subject's explana- 
tions for her behavior within the context of the rules of her society, fails to 
i4|icorporate acknowledgment that someone determines the rules, th^t even if perception 
Is a matter of consensus, there is also coercion, for females are trapped. Who 
determines what a subject- ought to do, what Is normal, what Is abnormal? Whose 
purpose, whosfe design, whose scheme of -things? Functional for whom? 

Some feminists have begun to step*back\from science and rather than 
attack a particularly sexist or racist study on the grounds that it is sloppy, 
.we observe piltterns. We see, for example, that the theory of evolution is rhetoric 
Justifying male domination-. We notice that just as the feminist demand for riohts 

ERIC * \ ' V ^ ^ ' . 



again achieves public acknowledgment, ethical attention is diverted to biology,^ \ 
this time to soc iobioloqy , v^ere^the dogma of male supremacy appears on safe ground, 
where male domination, including rape and infan^cide-, is heralded as an ethical, 
necessity for the preservation of the species. ■ 

Within patriarcfjal science, scientists condemn female competency as 
threatening to males and subversive, to the family, hence as socially undesirable. 
^Thus Daniel P. Moynihan develpped the th^ry of the black matriarch who castrates 
black men. Within patriarchal science, female bonding, is erased. Thus sociobiology 
employs the term, "maiden aunt" in a hoiiid*5.e;(ual context, burying J;he idea of a 
female rejecting a malj^ and suggesting instead a female's "inability" to attract 
one. And female resistance, female attempts at wrenching free of mafe accessibility, 
of male definition, male dominat^^^4}ecome anti-social, neurotic or psychotic, 
with neurosurgery /fever ready to erase untenable connections. 

One searches in vain fpr scientific portraits of female independenceV* 
female resistance, female bonding. Patriarchal science, appropriating the power of 
naming, renders these phenomena, this phenomenon, invisible. 

SABOTAGE 

In THE YEmOW wIlLPAPER, Charlotte Perkins Gilman portrayed conditions 
faced by upper class Victorian wimmin in the 1880's,^^ These conditions included 
a prescription of total female passivity by mind gynecolog-ists such as. S. Weir Mitchell, 
prescriptions- arising as a result of male scientists' sudden interest in wimnvin as * 
the first 'wSVfe of feminism attracted their attention, prescrfptions enforced by,, 
thbs^.irt pow^r. The* hferoine is taken by her husband to a summer home for rest. 
He lock?'h*er in a nursery w^th bars on the windows, a bed bolted to the floor,, 
and hideous wallpaper, shredded in spots. He rebuts her despair with the rhetoric^- 
of protection, refusing to indulge her "whims" when she protests the room's atrocity. 

\ „ 

He also stifles all other attempts at creativity, flying'into la rage when he 



'discovers, h^r v/hfle "she writes in her^diary. In the end, she manages to crawl 
behind the wallpaper and escape i;ito "ma(iness."' Charlotte Perkins Gilman shows us 
a womyn with .every avenue of creativity patronizingly and paternal istical ly cut off < 
for "her own' good," to "protect'^ her, and we watch her slowly construct her 

* ^ - . * , 

resistance. Not surprisingly, male scientists and doctors^ of. the d#y sJiw nothing 
« ^-Z • ' - • ^ ■ , ^ 

more in the story than a testament to female insanity. Feminsts recognize resistance 



, to, male domination. 

Significantly, one and the same Word governs insanity and anger. As 
Phyllis Chesler has documented, mind gynecologists call wimmin mad whose behavior 
they can no longer understand" as functioning in relatibn to fiten.^^ On the other 
hand, the OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY defines anger madness asyjngpvernable^rage 
or fury. One must ask,, "ungovernably" by whom? Madness in anger^nd madness in 
"insanity" indicate that m'en have lost contYol . ' When wimmin are labeled mad, we 
have become useless to them. .... 

-Recently, ex-iiiental patients organi2:ed and- began analyses of "mental 
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illness" from th^ inside." Judi Chamberlain offers the following: * ^ 

^ FreaJ(4hg out' is a way of rejecting. the limited choices offered 

. by society. Rather than choose among a series of undesirable jt 
alternatives, one makes a non-choice-rthe unfocussed rebellion of t*- 

\;. : refusal The patients' "refusal" to' take the proper role is defined ' ^ 

.■ as an illness. For the public, this serves the function of obscuring ■ 
whatever meaningful elements the patient's protest contained, by 
including in the class of "symptoms" both tfie refus^ and the usual.ly 

bizarre Vrays in which the patient has, been forced to express it. 25 

* ' '' , 

ft 

Choices made by those labeled jnad are rational a,lternatiV6s to untenable circumstances 

TKis, df course, is not a nfew idea. But when one couples that with the situ^ition 

. « ,. ■ , 

>/irwnin face in onp' form or anothV, of b^ing defined, in relation to men, a trap 

f^om which there is no "ICgitemate" escape, descending into "madness" becomes a 

forfn of sabotage^ of taking oneself out of the confiAing power of those in control, 

.of afftrmtng one's, will as Independent and separate^ of resistance. 

•■•••/• , 

. Cofrceptual coercion««f the patriarchal social construction of reality 



is pervasive. One searches in vajn. for statements of female resistance to male 
dominance from the namers, the authorities^ the professionals. Erasure, burial. 
\% complete. Even existentialists, those, great defenders qf "human" freedom and 
choice, label res'istance tbjjne's oppressive -si tuation "bad faith." Only 
feminists perceive resistance, and not by impartial scientific studies, but rather 
by very personal, intimate, investigations. In a 1916 play, "Trifle<," Susan 

Glaspeff unfolds the tale of^a womyn who murdered her. husband, strangled him while 

27 ' ' 

he slept. The sheriff, the county attorney, and their wives have access to 

the evidence. But only the wimmin suspect, uncover, and then bury in conspiracy 

proof Of the motive, proof found among "trifles." The authorities remain incapable ■ 

of recognizing a si tuation call ing. for resistance. ' 

When a theory of supremacy founds a conceptual framework, those in power 

use a feminine model to characterize the oppressed as passively accepting their 

lot. while burying a few "minor" "inexplicable" events as extraordinary." History 

books depict Southern black slaves (though not-^white indentured servants) as lazy, 

docile. al(|i.clumsy on the ground, for example, that^hey frequently broke tools. 

A rational womyo under .slavery, comprehending her situation is Tess than human, 

that she functions as an extension ($f the will of her master, will not run to 

pick up tools! She acts instead to differentiate herself from the will of her 

master, she breaks^ tools, she carries on subversive activities, sabotage. Her 

master, in turn, perceiving he^e^S subhuman, sub-ratknal, sees-rter as clumsy, 

childlike, foolish, perhaps, but not as saboteur. He is incapable of such perception. 

In fact, all .the actions of slaves out of which the masters constructed slave 

stereotypes were sabotage. The steVeotypes that arose provide testimony ;to slave 

resistance. . ^ , , ' 

■■ 

Simarly, acts which the namers u$e to support the steVeotype of white 
middle class wimmin. the paradigm of all womynhood, indicate rqjlstance. Alix 
Kates Shulamn In MEMOIRS OF AN EX*PROM QUEEN. portr«.ys a "fluffyheaded housewife who 
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• \ 28 
regularly burps the dinner wheh her husbdnd bringk his- boss home. And #e 

periodically packs raw eggs iChis lunchbox. ■ ' , 



Such acts may or may not be openly called sabotage by t|jje saboteurs. 
But wimmin engage in tnem to affirm existen,ce in a society which denies recognition 
Independently of a man. A"hese areVational alternatives to untenabVe situations, 
t(3»» traps. 

Donna Oeitch's fabulous documentary, "Woman to Woman" offers a classic 
29 

example of sabotage. Four wimmin, two housewives, a daughter and the interviewer, 
sit around a kitchen table. Ope housewife protests that she is not a housewife, 
that she is not married to the house. The interviewer asks her to say what she does 
all day. The womyn relates that she starts by getting up, feeding her husband, 
feeding her chi^Jren, driving them to the shcool bus, driving. her husband to work, . 
returning to do the dishes, make the beds, going out to do the shopping,' returning 
to do a wash. She continues relating her activities for a normal Monday and half of 
a Tuesday before she stops, shocked, and says: "Wait a minute, .1 am married to 
the house." She comp%#ins of difficuTty in getting her husband to give her moneys 
for the household and of frustration because he nevertheless holds her responsible 
for running the house. Suddenly she gets a gleam in her eye, lowers her voice and 
leans forward, saying: ^'Have you fever bought something yoti didn't need?" Excitement 
brews and they all lean closer as she states: "You have to know you're alive, you 
Jhave to make sure you exist." She has separated herself from her husband's per- 
ceptlons of her; she is not simply, an extension of his purposes, of his will. 

i.'* 

female resistance, whether' It resqlts in actual madness or not, remains 
undetected qua resistance within the framework of patriarchal science because of 
deception at^all three levels of scientific endeavor. The deception emmanates not 



i^all 



just from a few off-balance thoughts, a few prejudices, but from mainstream science* 
from scientific methodology. The goals of predictability, conquest, and control go 

, » • 

hand in hand w1 tit descriptions of oppressed peoplf in the feminine* model , Including 
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a portrait of futive contentment wi<h being controlled. Our namjng sets ^'^Imits to 
our conceptual reality. Anything outside -ft does not e^ist., Wh is the ontology 
of patriarsiidJ: science. i i\ 
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